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PREFACE. 

This book is the result of a plan successfully 
worked out in the class-room by the compilers, 
and is therefore the direct outcome bf practical 
experience. The chief object of the dictations is 
the teaching of correct spelling, but there are 
other distinct and definite aims. 

The two books constituting the series are in- 
tended to cover the spelling work of four or five 
years, beginning with the fourth year. The first 
few dictations present little difficulty except that 
of paragraph form; but as the work advances, 
beside words which already form part of the child's 
speaking vocabulary, and are therefore valuable 
only as words to be correctly spelled, each selec- 
tion also presents certain entirely new words with 
which the child has no acquaintance, and which 
are valuable not only as spelling material, but 
also as they serve to enrich his vocabulary. 

In teaching such words, it seems most essential 
that they fee presented in their proper relation. 
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as used by the best authors, and not as isolated 
words, totally unrelated, as is the ease with the 
ordinary spelling list. 

The average child has not sufficient experience 
or judgment to guide him in the choice of diction- 
ary definitions, and is, moreover, confused by the 
number of definitions given of a single word. In 
studying these dictation exercises, he does not 
need to consult the dictionary for the meanings 
of all the new words he meets, but is, in many 
cases, led to the meaning by the context. If, 
however, he* must resort to the dictionary, he is 
certainly helped to a right choice of definition by 
the fact that the unfamiliar word forms part of 
a connected thought; and so the word itself be- 
comes more surely his. 

Not only is the child's vocabulary increased by 
these single new words, but as he constantly meets 
with phrases and sentences which accurately and 
beautifully convey some thought familiar to him, 
but for which he has no adequate expression, his 
power to put his own thoughts into clear and 
pertinent language is thereby increased. 

The discussion and frequent writing and re- 
writing of selections from our best authors neces- 
sarily leads the child to some appreciation and 
taste for good English, and tends to arouse an 
interest in the authors themselves as well as in 
their works. 
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The child's mental growth is, in the nature of 
things, an extremely gradual process; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the same subject be repeat- 
edly presented, though in a slightly. varied form, 
before he becomes master of it. The selections in 
this book are very carefully graded, from the sim- 
ple to the comparatively diflScult, and many of 
the diflScult words occur again and again. \ 

As children acquire knowledge only through a 
presentation that appears to them sensible, no 
selection has been chosen which does not contain 
a completely unified thought. 

As to punctuation: after five or six funda- 
mental rules have been mastered, the best results 
are obtained when the child is led to realize from 
observation and imitation, that punctuation is a 
simple and sensible matter, rather than the com- 
plicated and arbitrary process that it too fre- 
quently appears to him. 

A few suggestions as to the use of the book are 
oflfered. First of all, it is expected that no exer- 
cise be assigned for preparation until the teacher 
has carefully discussed it with the class; this 
gives an opportunity to teach experimentally the 
use of words, marks of punctuation, the name and 
somewhat of the personality of the author, and 
to consider any literary or historical allusion that 
may require explanation. After the exercise has 
thus been made comprehensible to the class, it 
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should be assigned as a lesson, to be carefully 
studied. The children should then be required to 
reproduce it exactly from the teacher's dictation. 
Without such rigid exaction, the whole system will 
prove valueless. 

In a few instances, slight verbal changes have 
been made in the standard texts of the authors 
chosen ; but this has been done only when it seemed 
necessary to make the detached selection more 
easily comprehensible, and in no case has the 
essential meaning of a passage been altered. 
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1. 

The flax was in full bloom. It had pretty little 
blue flowers, as delicate as the wings of a moth. 
The sun shone, and the showers watered it, and 
this was just as good for the flax as it is for little 
children to be washed and kissed by their mothers. 

Hans Andersen. 

2. 

My little sister Lucy and I have good times 
together. There is a shady tree in our yard, and 
under it father has built us a playhouse. Yes- 
terday we had a tea-party for our dolls. Lucy's 
doll is named Helen for me, and my doll is named 
Lucy for her. 

3. 

Anne, get your hat, and let us go for a walk. 
The sun shines bright, and the dew sparkles on 
the grass. Look at the two squirrels chasing each 
other up and down that tall maple tree! They 
seem to be having a game of tag. 

4. 

Out in the woods stood such a nice little Pine- 
tree. He had a good place. The sun could get at 
him. There was fresh air enough, and round him 
grew many big comrades, both pines and firs. 
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But the little Pine wanted so very much to be a 
grown-up tree.— If ans Andersen. 

5. 

This morning, the third day of March, a yellow 
crocus opened its bright petals on our lawn. There 
will be more like it in a few days. The white and 
purple ones come later, and the dark blue ones 
seem to be the slowest of all to wake from their 
winter sleep. 

6. 

Mother is going away for a month. She is going 
down south as far as Mobile. My grandmother 
lives there. So Cousin Mary will stay at our 
house while mother is gone. Cousin Mary knows 
ever so many fairy tales, and she tells them to 
Margaret and me, every evening after supper. 

7. 

My little sister's birthday is tomorrow, and she 
will be. three years old. We have asked her what 
she wants for a present, and she says she wants 
a white doll. So we are going to give her a dolly 
all white, dress and hat and shoes and stockings. 
I think her name should be Blanche. 

8. 
The sun is shining this morning, and I am so 
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happy I don't know what to do. After school I 
am going to skate on my roller skates. Helen and 
Prank skate, too, and we can go in front of their 
house, and our house, and round the corner as far 
as Anna's. Anna is too little to skate, but Maggie, 
her nurse, holds her up to see us go by, and we 
play she is the queen. 

9. 

Two little girls had a party down in the meadow. 
The old gray rock was the table, and they covered 
it with a table-cloth of ferns. They made cunning 
little dishes of birch-bark, and filled them with 
seeds, bits of bread, and sugar. In the top of the 
rock there was a hollow. This they filled with 
seeds. Who do you think were the guests? They 
were all the birds in the neighborhood who cared 
to come. 

10. 

The Dutch are so fond of flowers that one sees 
them everywhere. On many of the canal boats are 
long boxes of growing plants with their bright 
blossoms. They are especially fond of tulips. At 
one time they cared so much for these that they 
were willing to pay many hundreds of dollars for 
a single bulb. 

11. 
When the sun disappears to us, it goes to light 
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strange countries on the other side of the worid. 
One of those countries is Japan, and we should 
pee strange sights if we could follow the sun to the 
islands of Japan. 

12. 

The largest green leaf in this country is cer- 
tainly the burdock. If you hold it in front of 
you, it is large enough for an apron; and if you 
hold it over your head, it is almost as good as an 
umbrella, it is so wonderfully large. 

Hans Andersen. 

13. 

I met a little cottage girl; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
. That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad. 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

Wordsworth. 

14. 

In the midst of a garden grew a rose-tree, in 
full blossom, and in the prettiest of all the roses 
lived an elf. He was such a little wee thing, that 
no human eye could see him. Behind each leaf of 
the rose he had a sleeping chamber. He was as 
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well formed and as beautiful as a little chilrl 
could be, and had wings that reached from his 
shoulders to his teet.—Hans Andersen. 

15. 

Squirrels build themselves summer houses. 
These are made of leaves, sticks, and moss. They 
are nice and cool for summer, but would never do 
for the winter cold and snow. So these wise little 
people find a hollow in an old tree. They make 
it warm and snug with soft moss and leaves, and 
here the squirrels live through the long winter. 

16. 

There were once five and twenty tin soldiers. 
They were all brothers, for they had all been 
made of one old tin spoon. They held guns, and 
looked straight before them. Their uniform was 
red and blue, and very fine. Each soldier was 
exactly like the rest, but one of them was a little 
di&eTent.—Hans Andersen. 

17. 

The toy that most took the eye was a neat 
castle of card-board. Through the little windows 
one could see straight into the hall. Outside stood 
some small trees and a little looking-glass,* which 
was made to look like a clear lake. Swans of wax 
swam on this lake, and looked at themselves in it. 
This was all very pretty.— If aw5 Andersen. 
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18. 

But the prettiest of all was a little lady, who 
stood at the open door of the castle. She was cut 
out in paper, but she had a dress of the clearest 
gauze, and a little narrow blue ribbon over her 
shoulders, that looked like a scarf. In the middle 
of this ribbon was a shining tinsel rose, as big as 
her whole face.— If ans Andersen. 

19. 

The opposite house looked pleasant and cheer- 
ful. The door was painted green, and had a brass 
knocker ; and the broad stone step made a delight- 
ful seat when warmed through and through by the 
sun, as it was now. 

20. 

The well was deep, and so the rope was long. 
The wheel went heavily round, before one could 
hoist the bucket over the side of the well. The 
sun could never see its face in the water, however 
clear it was down there; but as far as it could 
shine, there were green weeds growing between 
the stones.— Haws Andersen. 

21. 

Do you like to dig in the dirt? Isn't it de- 
lightful to have a big pile of sand, a spade, and 
a wooden pail or wheelbarrow, with plenty of time 
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and permission to dig as much as you choose? 
Isn't it fun to build mud forts for your toy can- 
non and lead soldiers? 

22. 

Isabel has two brothers and two sisters. Just 
before Christmas, their aunt took all the children 
to a bazaar, so that they might buy Christmas 
presents for their father and mother. They saw 
many beautiful things there, and had a good time 
choosing what to buy. Then their aunt bought 
them all some ice cream and cake, and they went 
home on the car. 

23. 

It was glorious in the country. It was summer. 
The corn-fields viere yellow, the oats were green, 
the hay had been put up in stacks in the meadows. 
The stork went about on his long red legs, and 
chattered Egyptian, for this was the language he 
had learned from his mother. All around the 
fields and meadows were great woods, and in the 
midst of these woods, deep lakes. 

Hans Andersen. 

24. 

On one branch there hung little nets cut out of 
colored paper; each net was filled with sugar- 
plums. Gilded apples and walnuts hung as 
though they grew tightly there, and more than 
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a hundred little red, blue, and white tapers were 
stuck fast into the branches. At the very top a 
large star of gold tinsel was fixed. It was really 
splendid.— Hans Andersen. 

25. 

The room was all dressed in white; white win- 
dow curtains, white bed curtains, white furniture, 
and white walls, with just a few lines of pink 
here and there. The walls were hung with pic- 
tures in gilt frames, which Tom liked very much. 
The picture Tom liked best was of a man in long 
garments, with little children and their mothers 
around him, who was laying his hands upon the 
children's heads.— Kingsley. 

26. 

Once when I was a child I saw a bear that 
danced. Two men led the poor animal around 
with a rope. A muzzle was fastened over its 
mouth so that it could not snap or bite at its 
keepers. When the man wished the bear to dance, 
he sang a simple tune, and shook a pole that he 
carried in his hand, as if to mark time; then the 
bear rose on its hind legs and stepped around in 
a heavy way. This the man called dancing. 

27. 
Two children went for a walk in the park. They 
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went slowly along the gravel walk, and as they 
passed a lilac bush, what do you think they saw? 
Tucked away among the green leaves was a bird- 
nest home, snug and warm and round. In it were 
four dainty eggs, all blue. 

28. 

Tommy was never able to tame robins so that 
they would allow him to catch them, though he 
had tried once or twice to do so. **Wild creatures 
do not like to be touched," said his mother. 

29. 

Now came the fall of the year. The leaves in 
the wood turned yellow and brown. The wind 
caught them so that they danced about, and up 
in the air it was very cold. The clouds hung 
low, heavy with hail and snow-flakes, and on the 
fence stood the raven, crying, ** Croak! croak!" 
for mere cold. Yes, one could freeze fast if one 
thought about it,— Hans Andersen. 

30. 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen ; my crown is called Content ; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

Shakespeare^ 
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31. 

Some boys, playing near a pond, saw a number 
of frogs in the water, and began to pelt them with 
stones. They had killed several of them, when one 
of the frogs, lifting his head out of the water, 
cried out, **Pray stop, my boys; what is sport to 
you is death to us." 

Thus what we do in sport often makes trouble 
for others. 

32. 

A Japanese house has no partitions built into it. 
The one large room is divided into several smaller 
rooms by folding screens. As the Japanese use no 
chairs, they need only a very low table, usually 
not more than six inches high, and this is only 
brought in at meal times. 

33. 

Madam Spider had a beautiful country home be- 
tween two cornstalks in the garden-patch. It was 
made of the finest spider-silk, woven in so delicate 
a pattern that the most flimsy of lace handker- 
chiefs would seem like a tennis net in comparison. 

34. 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets; 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
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How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid ; 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them ** Hiawatha's Brothers." 

Longfellow. 

35. 

What do the children of different nations see in 
the moon? The Chinese see a rabbit pounding 
rice; the Germans, a man carrying a bundle of 
faggots; the Icelanders, our own familiar Jack 
and Jill ; and the Indians, according to Hiawatha, 
the grandmother of an angry warrior. 

I 

36. 

In the country, close by the roadside, stood a 
! pleasant house ; you have seen one like it, no doubt, 

i very often. In front, lay a little garden full of 

blooming flowers. Near the hedge, in the soft 
green grass, grew a little daisy. The sun shone 
as brightly and warmly upon her as upon the 
large and beautiful garden flowers, so the daisy 
grew from hour to hour. Every morning she un- 
folded her little white petals, like shining rays 
round the little golden sun in the center of the 
flower.— Haws Andersen. 

37. 

I never hear the name, or read the name, of 
Yarmouth, but I am reminded of a certain Sunday 
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morning on the beach, the bells ringing for church, 
little Emily leaning on my shoulder, Ham lazily 
dropping stones into the water, and the sun, away 
at sea, just breaking through the heavy mist, and 
showing us the ships, like our own shadows. 

Dickens. 

38. 

The Pilgrims had a long, rough passage across 
the Atlantic. Toward the last of November they 
saw land. It was Cape Cod, that narrow strip of 
sand which looks like an arm bent at the elbow. 
Finding that it would be difficult to go further, 
they decided to land and explore the cape ; so the 
Mayflower entered the harbor and then came to 
anchor. 

39. 

Before the Pilgrims landed they held a meeting 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, and drew up an 
agreement in writing for the government of the 
settlement. They signed the agreement and then 
chose John Carver governor. 

40. 

Small service is true service while it lasts. 

Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn not 

one; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 

Wordsworth. 
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41. 

It was a beautiful day at the end of September. 
The air was clear and cool, the foliage of the trees 
was thin and delicate ; the wild vines covered every 
wall and fence with a drapery of scarlet and 
purple and gold. The bees hummed over a few 
late flowers, but the birds sang no more. 

42. 

On Christmas day we had a pie, 
A nice round pie with a crimpy rim; 

And mother was cutting it, and she said, 
**Big or little?" to Uncle Jim. 

Uncle Jim looked at the tall old clock 

Right up over mother's head; 
Then he told her, ** About ten minutes, please.'' 

Truly, that's just what he said. 

St, Nicholas. 

43. 

Have you ever heard of the gnomes ? They are 
little men who live under the ground. They have 
long, gray beards, and wear leather aprons, with 
a hammer stuck in the belt. On their caps, right 
in front, is a little light. They work in the ground, 
getting gold, silver, diamonds, and all kinds of 
precious stones. We cannot see them unless we 
have magic spectacles on. 
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44. 

The mighty river, broad and deep, was always 
silently rolling on to the vast undiscovered ocean. 
It had changed its course sometimes, and turned 
into new channels, leaving its old ways dry and 
barren; but it had been ever upon the flow, and 
ever was to flow until time should be no more. 

Dickens. 
45. 

It is extremely rude not to give the proper at- 
tention and a civil answer to people who speak to 
you. I dare say I need not tell you how rude it is 
to take the best place in a room, or to seize im- 
mediately upon what you like best at table, with- 
out offering first to help others, as if you con- 
sidered nobody but yourself.— Zord Chesterfield. 

46. 

And the little Hiawatha 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven. 

In the eastern sky the rainbow; 

Whispered, **What is that, Nokomis?" 

And the good Nokomis answered, 

** 'Tis the heaven of flowers vou see there : . 

All the wildflowers of the forest. 

All the lilies of the prairie. 

When on earth they fade and perish. 

Blossom in that heaven above us.'* 

Longfellow. 
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47. 

There was once a child, and he wandered about 
a great deal and thought of a number of things. 
He had a little sister who was his constant com- 
panion. These two used to wonder at the beauty 
of the flowers. They wondered at the height and 
blueness of the sky. They wondered at the depth 
of the bright water. They wondered at the good- 
ness and power of God who made the lovely world. 

Dickens. 

48. 

A certain man had the good fortune to possess 
a goose that laid him a golden egg every day. 
The man, dissatisfied with so slow an income, and 
thinking to seize the whole treasure at once, killed 
the goose. Upon cutting, her open, he found her— 
just what any other goose would be. 

Much wants more and loses all. 

49. 

Oh, the doll's house! It was a stone-fronted 
mansion with real glass windows, and doorsteps, 
and a real balcony. There were three distinct 
rooms in it; a sitting room and a bed-room, ele- 
gantly furnished, and a little kitchen. Then there 
was a little tin man-cook who was always going 
to fry two fish.— Dickens. 
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50. 

The shop had a pleasant smell of teas and spices, 
and Catherine lingered a minute after she had 
been served. So it happened that her eyes rested 
on an Indian idol, seated on a shelf amid bundles 
of cinnamon bark, and bowls of nutmegs, and jars 
of preserved ginger. 

51. 

Columbus found the country inhabited by a 
copper-colored people who spoke a language he 
could not understand. They wore no clothing, but 
painted their bodies with bright colors. The 
Spaniards made them presents of strings of glass 
beads, and in return, they gave the Spaniards 
skeins of cotton yarn, tame parrots, and small 
ornaments of gold. 

52. 

In Japan little children dress exactly as the 
grown people do. Men, women, and children wear 
a loose, comfortable garment which looks just like 
a dressing-gown tied around the waist with a 
girdle. Little boys wear dark blue, gray, or 
brown, while the little girls, even baby girls, wear 
bright red or yellow. Japanese babies never wear 
white, as that is the color of mourning in that 
country. 

53. 

It is the custom in Japan to offer tea to every 
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visitor, so the kettle is always kept boiling. 
Japanese tea is made like cocoa, the leaves being 
ground to powder and swallowed with the tea. 

54. 

In China there are great cities with streets not 
more than ten feet wide, or narrower. On some 
of these streets are tiny shops, in front of which 
are signs standing on end. The stores are open to 
the street, having no front wall, and the goods 
are arranged on shelves around the room in plain 
sight of the passer-by. 

55. 

Travelers who go into Scotland take a great 
interest in visiting, among other places, a certain 
room in the ruins of an old palace, where Queen 
Mary was born. Queen Mary was very beautiful, 
but she was very unfortunate and unhappy. 
Everybody takes a strong interest in her story. 

Abbott, 
56. 

Queen Mary's mother did not forget that she 
would need playmates, and so she selected four 
little girls of about the same age as the little queen 
herself, and invited them to accompany her. It 
is very singular that these girls were all named 
Mary. These, with Mary Stuart, which was Queen 
Mary's name, made five girls, of four or five years 
of age, all named Mary.— J.66oW, 
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57. 

Our yellow friend the cat lay upon the hearth- 
rug, basking in the warmth of the fire, pricking 
up her ears, and turning her head from the chil- 
dren to grandfather, and from grandfather to 
the children. A loud purr, like the singing of a 
tea-kettle or the hum of a spinning-wheel, testified 
that she was as comfortable and happy as a cat 
could he.— Hawthorne. 

58. 

There was no sound except the grating of the 
feet of the sentry on the gravel, as he passed on 
his lonely beat in front of the guard-house. His 
beat was from the gate, thirty feet distant on one 
side, to the store-house, sixty feet away on the 
other. 

59. 

How would you like to have lessons during the 
holidays? Japanese children have tasks at that 
time because their classes are examined at the 
beginning of the school-term instead of at the 
close. 

60. 

The Indians had no iron, but made hatchets and 
knives out of sharp stones. They never built 
roads, for they had no wagons, and in the east 
they did not use horses. When they came to a 
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river they swam across it, so they had no need of 
bridges. For boats they made canoes of birch- 
bark. These canoes were almost as light as paper, 
yet they were strong and handsome. 

61. 

So the birch canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree. 
All the toughness of the cedar. 
All the birch's supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

Longfellow. 

62. 

There never was a house more tidy. Its three 
rooms were none of them carpeted; but the floors 
were scoured so bright, the pots and pans in the 
little kitchen had such a glitter on them, and the 
furniture had such a polish, that your eyes were 
set to blinking the moment you entered the door. 
Altogether, everything was so perfect in its way 
that you could not help falling in love with 
Tabita's house. 
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63. 

The haystacks and ricks of the last year gleamed 
golden in the farm yards. Great fields of wheat 
stood up stately around us, the glow in their yel- 
low brought out by the red poppies that sheltered 
in the forest of their stems. The odor of the 
grass and clover came in pulses, and the soft blue 
sky was flecked with white clouds tinged with 
pink. —Jfacdonaid. 

64. 

It was a study to visit the tiny pantry, where 
spices and sugar and tea, in their small jars, 
flanked the sweetmeats ; and a jar of glass showed 
its store of whitest honey, and another stood filled 
with crisp cakes. Here always a loaf or two of 
home-made bread lay rolled in a snowy cloth, and 
another was spread over a dish of butter. 

Rose Terry Cook. 

65. 

Out of a low cave of rock at the foot of a lime- 
stone crag, the great fountain rose, bubbling and 
gurgling, so clear that you could not see where 
the water ended and the air began. The water 
ran away under the road, a stream large enough 
to turn a mill.— Kingsley. 

66. 
It was an old-fashioned room. The first thing 
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my eyes generally rested upon was an old bureau, 
with a book-case on the top of it, the glass doors 
of which were lined with faded red silk. The bed 
was covered with a charming counterpane of silk 
patchwork. —Macdonald. 

67. 

Grandfather had been sitting in his old arm- 
chair all that pleasant afternoon while the chil-^ 
dren were at play. Sometimes you would have 
said, '* Grandfather is asleep!" but still, even 
when his eyes were closed, his thoughts were with 
the little people playing among the flowers and 
shrubbery of the gaxden.— Hawthorne. 

68. 

Peter Pan's heart was so glad that he felt he 
must sing all day long, just as the birds sing 
for joy; but, being partly human, he needed an 
instrument. So he made a pipe of reeds; and he 
used to sit by the shore of the island of an evening, 
practising the sough of the wind and the ripple 
of the water, and catching handf uls of the shine 
of the moon. He put them all in his pipe and 
played them so beautifully that even the birds 
were deceived.—/. M, Barrie. 

69. 
My first memory is of a snowy day. Everything 
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was white and still and cold ; and I stood, a little 
mite of a girl, upon a chair by the window, watch- 
ing the falling flakes. Then I saw a man come 
to the house, and he carried a box in his hand. 
I heard my mother laugh, and she lifted me from 
the chair and set me upon the table. Then she 
opened the box, and I sat very still and watched 
her. It contained a large doll, and the doll was 
for me. It came from my grandmother, and I 
think it must have been my birthday. 

70. 

The old angler's cottage was on a green bank 
a little back from the road, with a small garden in 
front. The whole front of the cottage was over- 
run with honeysuckle. On the top was a ship for 
a weathercock. The interior was fitted up in a 
truly nautical style. From the center of the 
chamber hung a model of a ship, and a hammock 
was slung from the ceiling of the room, and in this 
the angler always slept.— Zrvtw^. 

71. 

On the borders of a certain island Tom found 
Gotham, where the wise men live; the same who 
dragged the pond because the moon had fallen 
into it, and planted a hedge round the cuckoo, to 
keep spring all the year. And he found them 
bricking up the town-gate because it was so wide 
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that little people could not get through. So he 
went on, for all this was no business of his. 

Kingsley. 
72. 

A large fire burned briskly in the ample grate. 
A kettle hissed and bubbled on the hob; on the 
round table was a row of little china bowls just 
emptied of the smoking-hot bread-and-milk which 
was the usual nursery supper. Nurse was cutting 
slices from a big brown loaf, and buttering them 
with nice yellow butter. There was also some 
gingerbread, and by way of special and particular 
treat, a pot of strawberry jam,— Susan Coolidge. 

73.- 

It was a very humble little hut indeed, but it 
was clean and white as a sea-shell, and stood in 
a small plot of garden-ground that yielded beans 
and herbs and pumpkins. The old man and the 
boy were very poor, terribly poor; many a day 
they had nothing at all to eat. They never by 
any chance had enough ; but they were happy on a 
crust and a few leaves of cabbage, and asked no 
more of earth or Heaven. — Louise de la Bamee. 

74. 

Thick and fast fell the wind-blown snow-flakes 
on the lightly frozen ground. The patter and beat 
of the flying storm was a joyous sound to children 
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who owned sleds and had been waiting the chance 
to use them. Many a boy's face looked out as the 
dusk fell, to make sure that the storm continued; 
and many a bright voice cried, ** Hurrah! It's 
coming down harder than ever ! Tomorrow it will 
be splendid. "—/Si^san Coolidge. 

75. 
Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-i^dnd roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 

Whittier, 
76. 
In a far-away land there dwelt a king who had 
eleven sons and one daughter, named Eliza. The 
eleven brothers were all princes, and each went 
to school with a star on his breast and a sword at 
his side. They wrote with diamond pencils on 
gold slates, and learned their lessons so quickly 
and read so easily that every one might know that 
they were princes.— Haw5 Andersen. 

77. 
The Indians had a curious way of counting the 
days. Sometimes they would have a meeting, and 
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the chiefs would decide to come together again 
on a certain day. Before separating, each chief 
would take a certain number of sticks. When he 
went home he would throw away one stick each 
day until all were gone. Then he knew that the 
day of meeting had arrived. 

78. 

A little ant was taking a walk in the forest, 
when it commenced to rain. The little ant sighed 
and cried, **My dress will be ruined, and my new 
hat, too! If I only had an umbrella, or at least 
a pair of rubbers! I can't possibly walk any 
further in these shoes!" 

Just then she saw a large toadstool. She was 
delighted and cried out, '*That just suits mel I 
surely could find no better shelter anywhere!" 

79. 

A dog with a piece of meat in his mouth was 
crossing a bridge over a stream. He saw his own 
shadow in the water, and took it for another dog 
with a piece of meat double his own in size. He 
therefore let go his own piece and fiercely attacked 
the other dog. He thus lost both the piece he had 
and the other, which was only a shadow. 

80. 

There were rosy-cheeked dolls, hiding among 
the branches of the Christmas-tree. There were 
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real watches dangling from the twigs. There were 
little tables, chairs, bedsteads, wardrobes, and 
other articles of furniture perched among the 
boughs, as if in preparation for some fairy house- 
keeping. There were little men whose heads came 
off and showed them to be full of sugar-plums. 
As one little child whispered to another, "There 
was everything, and more.^^— Dickens. 

81. 

When it rained the children loved to watch the 
falling drops, and smell the fresh scents. When 
it blew, it was delightful to listen to the wind as 
it came whistling and howling, rumbling in chim- 
neys, shaking the houses, and making the sea roar 
in fury. When it snowed, they liked to look up 
at the white flakes falling like down from the 
breasts of millions of white birds.— Dictens. 

82. 

A great while ago, when the world was full of 
wonders, there lived a great giant and a million 
or more of curious little people who were called 
Pygmies. This giant and these Pygmies dwelt 
together in a very friendly and affectionate man- 
ner, far, far off in the middle of hot Africa. 

Hawthorne. 

83. 

It is no longer day. Through the trees rises the 
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red moon, and the stars are scarcely seen. In the 
vast shadow of night, the coolness and dews de- 
scend. I sit at the open window and enjoy them, 
and hear only the voice of the summer wind. Like 
black hulks, the shadows of the great trees ride 
at anchor on the billowy sea of grass. All is still 
save the continuous wind of the summer night. 
Sometimes I know not if it be the wind or the 
sound of the neighboring sea.— Longfellow. 

84. 

Now imagine yourselves, my children, in the 
old-fashioned school-room. It is a large dingy 
room, and is lighted by windows that turn on 
hinges and have little diamond-shaped panes of 
glass. The scholars sit on long benches, with desks 
before them. At one end of the room is a great 
fire-place, so very spacious that there is room for 
three or four boys to stand in each of the chimney 
corners. —Hawthorne. 

85. 

The village had about a score of houses and 
homesteads, with shutters of bright green or sky 
blue, and roofs rose red, or black and white, and 
walls whitewashed until they shone in the sun 
like snow. In the center of the village stood a 
windmill, placed on a little moss-grown slope; it 
was a landmark to all the level country round. 

Louise de la Bamee. 
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86. 

The little brook paused here to form a pool in 
which minnows were darting to and fro. Then it 
hurried onward at a swifter pace, as if in haste 
to reach the lake. Then, forgetting to look whither 
it went, it tumbled over the root of a tree which 
stretched across its current. You would have 
laughed to hear how noisily it babbled about this 
accident. --Hawthorne. 

87. 

• 

Kip would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through the woods 
to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would 
never refuse to assist a neighbor, even in the 
roughest toil, and was foremost at all the country 
frolics for husking Indian com, or building stone 
fences. The women of the village, too, used to 
employ him to run all their errands.— Zrvingr. 

88. 

Many years ago there lived in India a rich 
rajah. Beautiful indeed was his palace of purest 
marble, with its carved walls and its inlaid floors. 
More beautiful still were the grounds surrounding 
the palace, with their gleaming statues, crystal 
lakes, and sparkling fountains. On the hottest 
days the air was made delightfully cool by the 
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millions of diamond water-drops, which the foun» 
tain threw toward the blue sky. 

89. 

Benjamin Franklin made a kite out of a silk 
handkerchief, and fastened a sharp iron point to 
the upright stick of his kite. One day, during a 
thunderstorm, he raised the kite; then he tied an 
iron key to the lower end of the string. After 
waiting some time, he saw the little hair-like 
threads of the string rising like bristles of a brush. 
Then he felt certain that the electricity was com* 
ing down the string. 

90. 

All the old silver in the colony was handed over 
to Captain John Hull to make into money. The 
battered silver cans and tankards, I suppose, and 
silver buckles and broken spoons, and silver but- 
tons of worn-out coats, and silver hilts of swords 
that had figured at court; all such curious old 
articles were doubtless thrown into the melting 
pot together,— Hawthorne. 

91. 

There was really a change in the weather. Trees 
and bushes were covered with hoar frost. The 
many delicate forms concealed in summer by lux- 
uriant foliage were now clearly defined and looked 
like glittering lace-work. From every twig glit- 
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tered a white radiance, while the snowy carpet 
of the earth appeared covered with diamonds. 

Hans Andersen. 

92. 

Pandora stood gazing at the box. She had 
called it ngly, but it was positively a very hand- 
some article of furniture, and would have been 
quite an ornament to any room. It was made of 
a beautiful kind of wood, with dark veins spread- 
ing over its surface, which was so highly polished 
that little Pandora could see her face in it. As 
the child had no other looking-glass, it is odd that 
she did not value the box, merely on this account. 

Hawthorne. 

93. 

The cool wind that heralds the daybreak was 
drawing downward from the lofty snow-traced 
ravines of the mountains. Birds, half awakened, 
crept and chirped among the rustling leaves, and 
the smell of ripened grapes came in brief wafts 
from the arbors.— Faw Dyke. 

94. 

A Wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, **0 mists, make room for me!" 

It said unto the forest, ** Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!" 
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It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
And said, **0 bird, awake and sing!" 

Longfellow. 

95. 

The sun was now an hour or two beyond its 
noontide mark, and filled the great hollow of the 
valley with its western radiance, so that it seemed 
to be brimming with mellow light, and to spill it 
over the surrounding hill-sides like golden wine 
out of a bowl. Ah, there are very few such days 
in a twelvemonth's eiTele I— Hawthorne. 

96. 

A Woodpecker and a Dove had been visiting a 
Peacock. **How did you like our host?'' asked the 
Woodpecker afterward. **Is he not a disagreeable 
creature? His shapeless feet, his horrid voice are 
unbearable, are they not?" 

**I had no time," answered the gentle Dove, **to 
notice these things. I was so much occupied with 
the beauty of his head, the gorgeousness of his 
colors, and the majesty of his train." 

97. 

Night is very beautiful in the desert where 
Abdel Hassan the Arab lives. His country is that 
part of our round ball where the yellow sands 
stretch farther than eye can see, and there are 
no wide rivers, no thick forests, and no snow- 
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covered hills. The day is too hot and too bright, 
but the night he loves; it is his friend. 

Jane Andrews. 

98. 

The Mice had no peace because the cat's shari) 
eyes were always watching for them, and her sharp 
claws were always ready to tear them in pieces. 
At last a very little Mouse cried out, **Let us tie 
a bell on the cat's neck. Then we shall always 
know when she is coming." 

*'0h, yes!" cried the others. ''That will be 
splendid!" 

Then an old Mouse in the corner asked, **Who 
will tie the bell on her neck?" 

99. 

Diana, the goddess of the moon, completes her 
journey around the earth once in a month. Her 
chariot is of polished silver, and her horses are 
dark as night. She is strong and beautiful, with 
a robe of deepest azure and a golden crescent 
in her black hair. When Apollo, the sun-god, 
sinks in the west, the chariot of Diana appears, 
and she drives like a queen over the floor of 
heaven, which is studded with twinkling stars. 

100. 

The Ants were employing a fine winter day in 
drying grain which they had collected in the sum- 
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mer. A Grasshopper, perishing with famine, 
passed by and earnestly begged for a little food. 
The Ants said, **Why did you not treasure up food 
during the summer?'' 

He replied, **I had not leisure enough. I passed 
the days in singing. " 

Then the Ants said in derision, "If you were 
foolish enough to sing all summer, then you must 
dance supperless to bed in winter." 

101. 

The gayest season in Holland is winter. Then 
the rivers, canals, and lakes are frozen over, and 
all Holland goes skating. Men skate to business, 
women skate to market, and even the tiniest chil- 
dren skate. In the evening the canals and lakes 
are a beautiful sight, for then they are crowded 
with skaters and gay, lighted sleighs. The sleighs 
are somtimes shaped like swans or boats, and many 
of the skaters carry little sails by which they 
skim over the ice faster than an ordinary train 
can go. 

102. 

The fairy god-mother took her wand, which was 
hidden under her long cloak, and touched the 
pumpkin. Instantly it was changed into a splendid 
coach. Then she touched the six mice, and they 
became six prancing steeds, with harnesses of gold. 
The big rat was changed into a coachman with 
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jeweled livery. Cinderella's shabby dress became 
a shining satin gown, while on her tiny feet were 
dainty slippers of glass. 

103. 

The summer night fell like a perfumed curtain 
across the valley; the dusk had a certain richness 
of texture, as though one might lay one's face 
against it and feel its softness. From the pool 
below the terraces came the bell-like clang of the 
frogs. Katydids answered each other from the 
tulip trees, and the shrill, monotonous note of the 
cicada rose and fell, and rose again. 

Margaret Deland. 

104. 

Gentle Spring in sunshine clad. 

Well dost thou thy power display; 

For Winter maketh the light heart sad. 

And thou, thou makest the sad heart gay. 

He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train. 

The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the rain ; 

And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 

When thy merry step draws near. 

From the French of Charles d'Orleans; trans- 
lated by Longfellow, 

105. 

There once lived a queen in whose garden were 
found at all seasons the most splendid flowers. 
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She especially loved roses, and therefore possessed 
the most beautiful varieties of this flower, from 
the wild hedge-rose, with its apple-scented leaves, 
to the splendid Provence rose. They grew near 
the shelter of the walls, wound themselves round 
columns and window-frames, crept along passages 
and over the ceilings of halls. They were of every 
fragrance and color.— Haws Andersen. 

106. 

Now the little ones gathered great snow-balls 
and rolled them up to the fort for the older chil- 
dren to shape and mould into a snow man. In 
a wonderfully short time the man was completed,— 
eyes, nose, and all, and the gun in his hand. A 
pipe was put into his mouth, a cocked-hat on his 
head. Elma curled his hair a little, and Susan 
Sunflower patted and smoothed his cheeks and 
forehead. They made boots for him, and a coat 
with buttons on the tail-pocket. He was a beau- 
tiful snow-man, indeed \— Susan Coolidge. 

107. 

Such a wonderful fort as the children made ! It 
had walls and bastions and holes for cannon. It 
had cannon, too, all made of snow. It had a gate- 
way, just like a real fort, and a flagstaff and a 
flag. The staff was a tall, slender coluinn of snow, 
and they poured water over it, and it froze and 
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became a long pole of glittering ice. The flag had 
a swallow-tail and was icy, too.— Susan Coolidge. 

108. 

Ancient Babylon was a great city ; a wonderful 
city with high walls and gates, palaces and gar- 
dens and temples. There were golden shrines, and 
images adorned with gems. There were tables and 
chairs with feet of gold and silver; and indeed I 
can hardly tell you how magnificent the city was, 
as it stood like a great gorgeous jewel on the plain 
of the Euphrates.— /ane Andrews. 

109. 

Cornelia was a most able and accomplished 
Roman lady. She devoted all her life and energies 
to educating her boys, and training them to be 
good and useful citizens. One day a great lady 
who cared for nothing but dress and amusements 
was visiting Cornelia; she showed her all the 
splendid ornaments she had on, and asked to see 
Cornelia's jewels. Cornelia did not refuse, but 
sent for her two boys, and when they came into 
the room from their studies, she said, ''These are 
my jewels.'' 

110. 

One day, as a Monkey and a Cat were roaming 
about together, they spied some chestnuts roasting 
in the hot ashes. ''Puss," said the Monkey, "your 
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claws are much better for the purpose than mine. 
Pull those chestnuts out of the ashes, and you 
shall have half of them." So Puss pulled them 
out, one by one, burning herself very badly, only 
to find that the cunning Monkey had eaten every 
one. 

111. 

A Hound having started a Hare, after a long 
run gave up the chase. A shepherd, seeing him 
stop, mocked him, saying: ''The little one is the 
better runner of the two." 

The Dog replied: **You do not see the difference 
between us ; I was only running for a dinner ; but 
he ran for his life." 

112. 

**The room is much the same as usual," said 
Caleb. ** Homely, but very snug. The gay colors 
on the walls; the bright flowers on the plates and 
dishes; the shining wood where there are beams 
or panels; the general cheerfulness and neatness 
of the building, make it very pretty."— DicArcws. 

113. 

Little Nell was stirring early in the morning, 
and after discharging her household tasks, went 
out to visit the old church. The sky was serene 
and bright ; the air clear, perfumed with the fresh 
scent of newly fallen leaves, and grateful to every 
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sense. The neighboring stream sparkled and 
rolled onward with a tuneful sound. The dew 
glistened on the green mounds like tears shed by 
good spirits over the dead.^Dickens. 

114. 

In the great forests of the Amazon there are 
many plants whose roots and fruits can be eaten; 
but a traveler may go for days without finding 
one of these. Indeed it is impossible in most places 
to pass through these great forests, so completely 
are the creeping vines matted and laced together. 
It is necessary to keep along the rivers in a canoe 
or raft, else you cannot get from place to place. 

Mayne Beid. 

115. 

Clytie was a beautiful sea nymph who lived in 
a wonderful palace under the sea. Her dress waw 
of pale green moss, and she wore ornaments of 
delicate coral in her sunny hair. Her carriage 
was an exquisite shell of many brilliant hues, 
which glittered in the sunshine, and goldfish were 
her strange and beautiful horses. 

116. 

On a brilliant winter's day we started off in 
the sleigh, in the gayest of spirits. Only our eyes 
were allowed to peep out from the fur and woolen 
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wrappings necessary to our heads if we would 
come back with our ears and noses in the same 
places they were when we started ; and for the first 
two miles the mirth created by each other's ap- 
pearance was uproarious.— 4dap^6d. 

117. 

The garden was the most brilliant bit of ground 
possible. It was big enough to hold one flourish- 
ing peach-tree, one Siberian crab, and a solitary 
egg-plum; while under these fruitful boughs 
bloomed moss-roses in profusion, every deep pink 
bud, with its clinging garment of green, breathing 
out the richest odor. Close by, the real white rose 
unfolded its cups of pearl, flushed with yellow 
sunrise to the heart; and by its side its damask 
sister waved long sprays of bloom and perfume. 

Bose Terry Cook. 

118. 

We arrived at Dublin late at night, and drove 
to our hotel on an Irish jaunting car. This is a 
very funny looking vehicle, low and broad, with 
two wheels concealed by the seats, which run 
lengthwise. There is another kind called an inside 
car. An Irishman once explained the difference 
to an English traveler in this way: **An outside 
car, your Honor, has the wheels inside; and an 
inside car has the wheels outside.' ' 

Grace Greenwood. 
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119. 

A crow, perishing with thirst, saw a pitcher, 
and, hoping to find water, flew to it with great 
delight. When he reached it, he discovered to his 
grief that it contained so little water that he could 
not possibly get at it. He tried and tried, but 
all his efforts were in vain. At last he collected 
as many pebbles as he could carry, and dropped 
them one by one with his beak into the pitcher, 
until he brought the water within his reach, and 
thus saved his life. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

120. 

Sir Philip Sidney, an English general, was 
wounded severely in battle. As his soldiers were 
bearing him from the field of battle toward his 
camp, he grew very faint from loss of blood, and 
asked for water. It was brought to him ; but just 
as the cup was raised to his parched lips, he 
caught the eye of a poor dying soldier fixed wist- 
fully upon it. In an instant he passed it to him, 
without having tasted a drop, saying: ''Drink, 
my friend; thy necessity is yet greater than 
mine."— Grace Greenwood, 

121. 

**Tell us about the sea," cried the Persian boys 
to the Hebrew boy Zadok. 
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I have never seen it," answered he; "but my 
grandfather used to live near it; and he tells me 
about the ships of Tyre that come with their great 
white sails, and long oars, swiftly over the desert 
of waters; swifter than camels or horses, for it is 
the wind, the breath of the Lord, that drives them. 
They bring cedar-wood and gold, and purple cloth 
and scarlet. My grandfather came away from the 
sea when he was a boy like me, but he never f or- 
gets. "—/ane Andrews. 

122. 

'*Take some more tea,'' the March Hare said to 
Alice very earnestly. 

**IVe had nothing yet,'' Alice replied in an 
offended tone, **so I can't take more." 

**You mean you can't take less," said the Hat- 
ter; ''for it's very easy to take more if you've 
had nothing."— •jLew;is Carroll. 

123. 

The little inn in Switzerland was a very homely 
place, in a village of one narrow zigzag street, 
among mountains; and you went in at the main 
door through the cow-house, and among the mules 
and the dogs and the fowls, before ascending a 
great bare staircase to the rooms, which were all 
of unpainted wood without plastering or paper- 
ing.— Dickens. 
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124. 

Mr. Hobson kept a stable of forty good horses 
always ready and fit for traveling. There was 
great choice, but he obliged every man to take the 
horse which stood next the stable door; so that 
every customer was alike well served according to 
his chance ; from whence it became a proverb when 
what ought to be your election was forced upon 
you, to say, '* Hobson 's choice.^ '^Addison. 

125. 

When the whole party was comfortably seated, 
they were treated to an exhibition of fireworks. 
Rockets and Roman candles hissed through the 
air and exploded into shining stars. Pinwheels 
whizzed around, throwing oflf sparks; and colored 
Greek fire made the whole place look like fairy- 
land. Fire balloons were sent up and watched 
until they floated away out of sight. 

126. 

I am sorry to say, Tom was too like some other 
little boys, very fond of hunting and tormenting 
creatures for mere sport. Some people say that 
boys cannot help it ; that it is nature. But whether 
it is nature or not, little boys can help it, and 
must help it. For if they have low, mischievous 
tricks in their nature, as monkeys have, that is no 
reason why they should give way to those tricks 
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like monkeys, who know no better. And, therefore, 
they must not torment dumb creatures.— ffin^fsiet/. 

127. 

Everybody was hungry; but the children 
bustled about eagerly, unpacking baskets, carry- 
ing water, trotting here and there, the busiest 
workers a picnic party ever had. They picked 
wildflowers, and gathered the finest ferns to make 
a center-piece for the table, shrieking with laughter 
while they picked a grasshopper out of the butter- 
dish, and rescued a dragonfly from the cream 
pitcher. 

128. 

A young man, observing a fine old oak-tree 
ready to fall with age, ordered it to be propped 
up. He was continuing his way through the 
solitary skirts of the place, when a figure of more 
than human beauty appeared before him, with 
gladness in her eyes. She said, **I am the nymph 
of the tree which you have saved. But for you, my 
existence must have terminated; but for you, the 
sap would have ceased to flow through my boughs. 
Ask what I can give you and you shall have it. 

Leigh Hunt. 

129. 

The sea-breeze came in freshly with the tide, 
and blew the fog away, and the little waves danced 
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for joy around the buoy, and the old buoy danced 
with them. The shadows of the clouds ran races 
over the bright blue bay, and yet never caught 
each other up, and the breakers plunged merrily 
upon the wide white sands ; and the tents and gulls 
flew to and fro from shore to shore and whistled 
sweet and wild.^Kingsley. 

130. 

It was a still July morning ; the leaves overhead 
moved slightly back and forth across the sky that 
was deeply blue and cloudless. There was a flicker- 
ing play of shadows on the grass and moss. Down 
in the valley lay the village ; here and there a gable 
showed through the thick foliage, or a chimney- 
§tack rose well above it; beyond, on the opposite 
hillside, was the great white house. 

Margaret Deland. 

131. 

Common flowers with common names 
Fill the woods and meadows round. 

Dandelions with their flames 

Smothered flat against the ground. 

Mullein stalks with gray braids set 
Full of yellow; thistles speared; 

Violets purple near to jet. 

Crowfoot and the old-man's beard. 
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And along the dusty way- 
Thick with prints of naked feet, 
Iron weeds and fennel gay 
! Blossom in the summer heat. 

Alice Gary, 

132. 

There was once an emperor who had a horse 
shod with gold. He was a beautiful creature, 
with slender legs, bright, intelligent eyes, and a 
mane that hung down over his neck like a veil. 
He had carried his master through fire and smoke 
in the battle-field, with the bullets whistling 
around him. He had saved the golden crown and 
the emperor's life, which was of more value. This 
is the reason why the emperor's horse wore golden 
shoes.— -ffans Andersen. 

133. 

As we drove into the great gateway of the inn, 
I saw on one side the light of a rousing kitchen- 
fire beaming through a window. I entered, and 
admired for the hundredth time, that picture of 
convenience, neatness, and broad honest enjoy- 
ment, the kitchen of an English inn. It was of 
spacious dimensions, hung round with copper and 
tin vessels highly polished, and decorated here and 
there with a Christmas gr^en,— Irving. 
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134. 

The dome of St. Paurs cathedral in London is 
nearly as large as that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
and from every part of the vast city you can see 
it looming up toward the sky, a dark, stupendous 
object, sometimes gilded by the setting sun, some- 
times wreathed by the mists of morning. The 
dome is surmounted by a cupola called the lantern, 
over which is placed an immense ball of gilt cop- 
per, surmounted by a gilt cross. 

Orace Greenwood. 

135. 

The widow had a little store, and dealt prin- 
cipally in groceries and vegetables, but besides 
these, every conceivable thing was found piled 
up in her shop. Knitting-yarn, sheets of pictures, 
cheese, slate-pencils, pen-knives, twine, herring, 
soap, buttons, writing-paper, glue, hair-pins, cigar- 
holders, fly-poison, brushes, varnish, gingerbread, 
corks, tin soldiers, tallow candles, tobacco pouches, 
thimbles, and torpedoes. Besides, she made an ex- 
cellent ink, in the manufacture of which I used 
to help latv,— Translated. 

136. 

Once the Sun and the Wind had a quarrel, each 
thinking himself the stronger. Finally they agreed 
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that he should be considered the stronger who 
could succeed in forcing a traveler, whom they 
saw on the road, to drop his cloak from h5s 
shoulders. So the Wind blew a great gale, but the 
traveler only wrapped his mantle more closely 
about him. Then the Sun poured down his warm 
rays, and the traveler unfastened his cloak, threw 
it off, and sat down to rest under a shady tree, 
while the Sun rejoiced in his victory. 

137. 

It was the completest and most desirable bed- 
room ever seen; in the stern of the vessel, with a 
little window where the rudder used to go through ; 
a little looking-glass, just the right height for me, 
nailed against the wall, and framed with oyster- 
shells; a little bed which there was just room 
enough to get into ; and a nosegay of seaweed in a 
blue mug on the table. The walls were white- 
washed as white as milk, and the patchwork 
counterpane made my eyes quite ache with its 
brightness. —Dickens. 

138. 

I love to stroke the polished roundness of an 
apple with my hand, to carry it in my pocket on 
my tramp over the winter hills, or through the 
early spring woods. You are company, you red- 
cheeked apple! I toy with you; press your face 
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to mine, toss you in the air, roll you on the ground, 
see you shine out where you lie amid the moss, and 
dry leaves and sticks. You are so alive ! You glow 
like a ruddy flower ! I postpone tbe eating of you, 
you are so beautiful!— /o/in Burroughs. 

139. 

The village lay in a hollow valley about half a 
mile in breadth. This valley, in past ages, when 
the world was new, had probably been the bed of 
a lake. There, fishes had glided to and fro in the 
depths, and water-weeds had grown along the 
margin, and trees and hills had seen their reflected 
images in the broad and peaceful mirror. But the 
waters subsided, men had cultivated the soil, and 
built houses on it, so that now it was a fertile spot, 
and bore no traces of the ancient lake. 

Hawthorne, 

140. 

We are sorry to say the people of this lovely 
village were not worthy to dwell in a spot on which 
Heaven smiled so beneficently. They were a very 
selfish and hard-hearted people, and had no pity 
for the poor, nor sympathy for the homeless. They 
would have laughed, had anybody told them that 
human beings owe a debt of love to one another, 
because there is no other method of paying the 
debt of love and care which all of us owe to Provi- 
dence. —Hawthorne, 
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141. 

The Shannon is a very noble river, in some places 
widening out like a sea, and all the way running 
between beautiful green shores. There is a place 
in the river, near the mouth, which has somewhat 
the appearance of rapids, when the tide is coming 
in. This, the people say, is the site of a sunken 
city, whose towers and turrets make the roughness 
of the water. The whole city, they say, can be 
seen every seven years, but, as the sight is unlucky, 
everybody avoids it— Grace Greenwood. 

142. 

King Midas was fonder of gold than of any- 
thing else in the world. He valued his royal 
crown chiefly because it was composed of that 
precious metal. He made it his custom to pass a 
large portion of every day in a dark, dreary apart- 
ment, under ground, at the basement of his palace. 
It was here that he kept his wealth. He valued a 
narrow sunbeam that fell from the dungeon-like 
window, for no other reason but that his treasure 
could not shine without its help.— Hawthorne. 

143. 

The red rose says, "Be sweet," 
And the lily bids, ' ' Be pure ; ' ' 

The hardy, brave chrysanthemum, 
''Be patient and endure," 
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The violet whispers, ''Give, 
Nor grudge nor count the cost." 

The woodbine, ''Keep on blossoming 
In spite of chill and frost." 

Susan Coolidge, 

144. 

The orchards announce their riches in a shower 
of silver blossoms. The earth in fertile woods is 
spread with yellow and blue carpets of primroses, 
violets, and hyacinths, over which the birch-trees, 
like stooping nymphs, hang, with their thickening 
hair. Lilies-of -the- valley, columbines, and the in- 
tensely red peony all come out to wait upon the 
season, like fairies from their subterraneous pal- 
aces.— Leigf/i Hunt, 

145. 

The most beautiful sight in Japan is the distant 
apparition of Fuji on cloudless days. You can 
seldom distinguish the snowless base, which re- 
mains the same color as the sky ; you perceive only 
the white cone seeming to hang in heaven ; and the 
Japanese comparison of ite shape to an inverted 
half-open fan is made wonderfully exact by the 
fine streaks that spread downward from the 
notched top, like shadows of fan ribs.— Heam. 
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146. 

Eising to a height of nearly 12,500 feet, Fuji 
is visible from thirteen provinces of the Empire. 
For a thousand years it has been scaled every 
summer by multitudes of pilgrims. For it is a 
sacred mountain, and to ascend it at least once in 
a life-time is the duty of all who reverence the 
ancient gods. So from every district pilgrims 
annually wend their way to Fuji.— jffean^. 

147. 

Oh the honey! I may just as well let it alone, 
without trying to describe how exquisitely it smelt 
and looked. Its color was that of the purest 
and most transparent gold. It had the odor of a 
thousand flowers; but such flowers as never grew 
in an earthly garden, and to seek which the bees 
must have flown high above the clouds. The per- 
fume floated around the kitchen, and had you 
closed your eyes, you would have instantly for- 
gotten the low ceiling and smoky walls, and have 
fancied yourself in an arbor, with celestial honey- 
suckles creeping over it.— Hawthorne, 

148. 

At noon our juvenile party assembled in a dell, 
through the depths of which ran a little brook. 
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The steep sides were thickly set with trees, chiefly 
walnuts and chestnuts. In the summer time the 
shade was deep enough to produce a noontide 
twilight. But now, ever since autumn had crept 
into this secluded place, all the dark verdure was 
changed to gold, so that it really kindled up the 
dell, instead of shading it—Hawthorne. 

149. 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom. 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say. 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
**This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.'' 

Van Dyke. 

150. 

At a little distance from Sir Eoger de Coverley 's 
house, among the ruins of an old abbey, there is a 
long walk of aged elms, which are shot up so very 
high that when one passes under them, the rooks 
and crows that rest upon the top of them seem 
to be cawing in another region. I am very much 
delighted with this sort of noise, which I consider 
as a kind of natural prayer to that Being who 
supplies the wants of the whole creation, and who, 
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in the beautiful language of the Psalms, feedeth 
the young ravens that call upon him,— Addison. 



151. 

It was delightful to see the green landscape be- 
fore us and the immense metropolis behind. When 
a wagon with a train of beautiful horses, furnished 
with red trappings and clear-sounding bells, came 
by us with its music, I believe we could have sung 
to the bells, so cheerful were the influences around. 
The wagon stopped, and its music changed as the 
horses came to a stand, and subsided to a gentle 
tinkling, except when a horse tossed his head or 
shook himself and sprinkled oflf a little shower of 
bell-ringing. —Dickens. 



152. 

* ' Tell us a story, ' ' said the March Hare. 

**Yes, please do," pleaded Alice. 

' * And be quick about it, " added the Hatter, * * or 
you'll be asleep again before it is done/' 

'*Once upon a time there were three little sis- 
ters," the Dormouse began in a great hurry; **and 
their names were Elsie, Lucie, and Tillie; and 
they lived at the bottom of a well." 

*'But why did they live at the bottom of a 
well?" asked Alice.— i^M^is Carroll. 
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153. 

This lovely New England stream is sheltered 
from the breeze by woods and a hillside; so that 
elsewhere there might be a hurricane, and here 
scarcely a ripple across the shaded water. The 
current lingers along so gently that the mere force 
of the boatman's will seems sufficient to propel his 
craft against it. It comes flowing softly through 
the midmost privacy and deepest heart of a wood 
which whispers it to be quiet; while the stream 
whispers back again from its sedgy borders, as if 
river and wood were hushing one another to sleep. 

Hawthorne, 

154. 

A Hare one day ridiculed the slow pace of the 
Tortoise. The latter, however, said: ** Though 
you are as swift as the wind, I can beat you in a 
race." The Hare, never dreaming that this could 
be possible, agreed. When the appointed time 
came, the Hare, trusting to her native softness, 
said that she would first take a nap. Meanwhile 
the Tortoise plodded steadily on to the end of the 
course, and the Hare, oversleeping herself, reached 
the goal, only to find that the Tortoise had arrived 
before her. 

155. 
Across the Ehine the sun came wading through 
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the reddish vapors. Soft and silver-white out- 
spread the broad river, without a ripple upon its 
surface, or visible motion of its current. A little 
vessel, with one loose sail, was riding at anchor, 
keel to keel with another that lay right under it, 
its own apparition. All was silent, calm and beau- 
tiful. —Longfellow. 



156. 

All nature is musical. If you will listen, you 
can hear the leaves singing, and the reeds along 
the river banks join in with their voices. Brooks 
sing and laugh; they are so happy, shining in the 
golden sun, or hiding in the cool shade. The 
fairies have the flowers for their musical bells, and 
the grasses sing softly. But the sweetest songs are 
the carols of the birds. The winds are often noisy, 
but sometimes they seem to sing a musical song. 



157. 

The grass on the long slope had been cut and 
stacked into cocks some days before, but in the 
level light the stubbly floor of the field, barred 
by long shadows from the buttonwood-trees that 
edged the western side, looked smooth and soft. 
There was the scent of new hay in the air; and 
the whole stretch of valley, clasped by the far-oflf 
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curve of the river, lay like a green cup, brimmed 
with warm and silent pesLGe,— Margaret Deland. 

158. 

If a well were sunk at our feet in the midst 
of the city of Norwich, the diggers would very 
soon find themselves at work in that white sub- 
stance, almost too soft to be called rock, with 
which we are all familiar as ** chalk." On the 
sea-coast, where the waves have pared away the 
face of the land which breasts them, the faces of 
the high cliffs are often wholly formed of the same 
material. On the shores of Kent it supplies that 
long line of white cliffs to which England owes her 
name of Alhion,— Huxley, 

159. 

The Indians that Columbus found in America 
were poor ; they had neither tables nor chairs, fire- 
places nor chimneys in their wigwams. Such a 
thing as a mirror they had never seen, and when 
a sailor held a small looking-glass before a woman's 
face, she screamed and ran away. They did not 
know the value of things, giving a spear for a 
glass bead, and a gold bracelet for a bit of crock- 
ery. A horse the natives thought to be a wild 
beast, and the man on his back they believed grew 
there ; but they had parrots in great numbers, and 
cockatoos, and all of them tame.— iV. S. Dodge. 
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160. 

Ichabod Crane was tall but exceedingly lank, 
with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands 
that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his whole frame 
most loosely hung together. To see him striding 
along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one 
might have mistaken him for a scarecrow eloped 
from a corn-field.— Zmwflf. 

161. 

There was a pale mist on the far-off sea and 
sky, and up around the sun were white clouds, 
edged with the hues of pinks and violets. Some- 
how, the sun had never before looked as it did 
today. It seemed like a great golden flower burst- 
ing out of its pearl-lined calyx. The tide was 
coming in, and the waves were crowding up along 
the sand and pebbles, laughing and whispering as 
they tumbled over each other, like thousands of 
children hurrying home from somewhere, each 
with its own precious secret to tell— Lucy Larcom, 

162. 

The great Greek sculptor Phidias made a won- 
derful statue of the Olympian Zeus. Forty feet 
high was this statue, sitting, with a look sublime 
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and unapproachable, on a beautiful throne of 
cedar-wood and ebony and precious stones. The 
face, the chest, the arms, and the feet were of 
ivory; the hair and beard of solid gold; the eyes 
were precious stones, and the robe was of gold 
with jeweled flowers. In one outstretched hand 
stood a golden figure of the Winged Victory; in 
the other was the mighty sceptre.— Jane Andrews. 

163. 

In August the grass is still verdant on the 
hills and in the valleys; the foliage of the trees 
is as dense as ever, and as green ; the flowers gleam 
forth in richer abundance along the margin of the 
river, and by the stone walls, and deep among the 
woods. The days, too, are as fervid now as they 
were a month ago; and yet in every breath of 
wind, and in every beam of sunshine, we hear the 
whispered farewell, and behold the parting smile 
of Summer.— Hawthorne. 

164. 

And after a while, in the far northern isles, the 
birds began to gather in thousands and tens of 
thousands, blackening all the air; swans and geese 
and eiders, divers and loons and petrels, with gulls 
beyond all naming or numbering; and they pad- 
dled and washed and splashed and combed and 
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brushed themselves on the sand, till the shore was 
white with feathers; and you might have heard 
them ten miles off, as they quacked and clucked 
and chattered and screamed.— Kingsley. 

165. 

Now the chair in which Grandfather sat was 
made of oak, which had grown dark with age, but 
had been rubbed and polished till it shone as 
bright as mahogany. It was very large and heavy, 
and had a back that rose high above Grandfather's 
head. This back was curiously carved in open 
work, so as to represent flowers and foliage and 
other devices, which the children had often gazed 
at, but never could understand. On the very tip- 
top of the chair, over the head of Grandfather him- 
self, was the likeness of a lion's head, which had 
such a savage grin that you would almost expect 
to hear it growl and snaiTl.— Hawthorne. 

166. 

The blackbirds are making havoc among the 
late cherries, and sometimes they fly close to my 
face as I lie in the hammock under the trees. I 
see a humming-bird poise himself over the purple 
flower of a sprig of mint, making the colors change 
on his wings as they flutter. I watch a spider 
fasten one end of her slender thread to a branch, 
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and then drop to the ground, spinning as she goes. 
The sunbeams flicker through the leaves, and I 
notice the play of light and shadow on the grass, 
and wonder if any artist who ever lived could 
catch just those tints. 

167. 

It was the custom in ancient Egypt for the 
ladies to employ much of their time with the 
needle ; and either with their own hands or by the 
agency of their maidens, to embroider, weave, spin, 
and do needlework, in the most skillful and beau- 
tiful manner. They embroidered chairs with 
thread of gold or silver, adorned sofas with em- 
broidery, and ornamented coverings for their 
couches with needlework of divers colors, so art- 
fully executed as to appear, on both sides, of equal 
beauty and finish.— J. H, Ingraham. 

168. 

And in the river bed were two heavy slabs of 
stone which it took many men to raise up, and be- 
neath them lay the dragons. One was red as flame, 
with sparkling eyes, his body a rood long, and his 
tail very great and supple. The other one, milk- 
white and stem of look, had two fierce, grisly heads 
which darted white fire. And as the dragons 
waked from slumber^ all the men fled away quickly 
in a panic, save only Merlin.— /Sir Thomas Malory. 
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169. 

The frost-work had so covered the window-panes 
that it was hardly possible to get a glimpse at the 
scenery outside. While waiting for breakfast, the 
children had scratched peep-holes with their fin- 
ger-nails, and saw with vast delight that all nature 
was as white as a sheet. How exceedingly pleas- 
ant ! No sooner was breakfast over, than the whole 
party, well muflfled in furs and woolens, floundered 
forth in the midst of the snow.—Hawthorne. 

170. 

The Island of Sark in the English Channel is a 
real story-book island. It is very small, only three 
miles long, and walled by a line of splendid cliffs 
over three hundred feet high. It is very beautiful. 
The soft sea climate and the drifting mists of the 
gulf stream nourish in its green valleys all manner 
of growing things. Flowers flourish as nowhere 
else. Heliotropes grow into clumps, and gerani- 
ums into bushes. Fuchsias and jessamines climb 
to the very roofs of the mossy old farm-houses, 
which stand knee-deep, as it were, in vines and 
fLowers,— Susan Coolidge, 

171. 

On a fine autumnal day Eip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highest parts of the 
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Kaatskill mountains. He was after his favorite 
sport of squirrel-shooting, and the still solitudes 
had echoed and re-echoed with the reports of his 
gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself on 
a green knoll that crowned the brow of a precipice. 
He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far 
below him, moving on its silent but majestic course. 

Irving. 

172. 

Michael 'Toole worked in the bog; that is, he 
cut up the turf of the bogs, and piled it in stacks 
for drying, so making the peat which is the com- 
mon fuel of Ireland. He was very poor, and with 
his wife and five children lived in a little, low 
cabin built of mud and stones, and thatched with 
straw. There was but one small window to this 
cabin, but then a good deal of light came down 
through the hole in the roof left for the smoke to 
go out of, for there was no chimney. Mrs. Toole 
kept a few geese, and just before the door was a 
little muddy pond, where they enjoyed themselves, 
and on the edges of which the pig wallowed and 
dozed ;' except on stormy days, when he preferred 
to go into the house.— Grace Greenwood. 

. 173. 

Ariel gave a lively description of the storm, 
and of the terrors of the mariners; and how the 
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king's son Ferdinand was the first who leaped into 
the sea; and his father thought he saw his dear 
son swallowed up by the waves and lost. "But 
he is safe,'' said Ariel, "in a comer of the isle, 
sitting with his arms folded, sadly lamenting the 
loss of the king, his father, whom he concludes 
drowned. Not a hair of his head is injured, and 
his princely garments, though drenched in the sea- 
waves, look fresher than before."— CAaries Lamb. 

174. 

How beautiful the Queen of Night, on high 

Her way pursuing among scattered clouds, 

Where, ever and anon, her head she shrouds 

Hidden from view in dense obscurity. 

But look, and to the watchful eye 

A brightening edge will indicate that soon 

We shall behold the struggling moon 

Break forth,— again to walk the clear blue sky. 

Wordsworth. 

175. 

Robert Bruce, the royal hero of Scotland, when 
pursued by his enemies, took refuge in a cave. 
As he lay there, sad and discouraged, he observed 
a spider attempting to spin a web across the open- 
ing of the cave. Six times she failed to attach the 
first long strand of her web to th^ opposite side 
of the opening; then she paused. "If this spider," 
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said Bruce, ** makes a seventh attempt, and suc- 
ceeds in getting her web fairly started, so will I 
make one more attempt for Scotland." After a 
little time the patient spider made another trial 
and succeeded. Bruce, too, returned and won the 
Scottish crown. 

176. 

Throughout the summer there were cherries and 
currants; and then came Autumn with his im- 
mense burden of apples, dropping them continu- 
ally from his shoulders as he trudged along. In 
the stillest afternoon, if I listened, the thump of 
a great apple was audible, falling without a breath 
of wind, from the mere necessity of perfect ripe- 
ness. —Hawthorne. 

177. 

A hundred and fifty years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed at Plymouth, Boston had be- 
come a city. All over Massachusetts were farms, 
with houses and bams, orchards and gardens, 
horses and wagons. The great forests had been 
cut down. You might go a hundred miles in any 
direction, and see everywhere green fields, saw- 
mills, grist mills, sloops sailing on the rivers, herds 
of cattle, farmers at work plowing or harvesting, 
children playing in the yards, carriages passing 
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along the streets, and great carts carrying crops 
to market. It was a pleasant country, and a happy 
people.— i\r. 8. Dodge. 

178. 

Conversation in Nantucket is apt to possess a 
nautical and, so to speak, salty flavor. Davy, since 
his arrival, had heard so much about ships which 
had foundered, or gone to pieces on rocks, or 
burned up, or sprung leaks and had to be pumped 
out, that his^ mind was full of images of disaster, 
and he quite longed to realize some of them. To 
see a shipwreck had become his great ambition. 
He was not particular as to whether the ship 
should burn, or founder, or go ashore; any of 
these would do; only he wanted all the sailors to 
be saved.— /Swsan Coolidge. 

179. 

The little songsters of the woods, and those that 
haunt man's dwelling and claim human friendship 
by building their nests under the sheltering eaves 
or among the orchard trees, require a touch more 
delicate jand a gentler heart than mine to do them 
justice. Their outburst of melody is like a brook 
let loose from wintry chains. We need not deem 
it a too high and solemn word to call it a hymn of 
praise to the Ctq^Xot.— Hawthorne. 
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180. 

During Shakespeare's boyhood Queen Elizabeth 
often made royal progresses from palace to palace 
throughout the country, to be entertained by the 
great lords of the realm. On these occasions the 
Queen was always attended by an immense retinue, 
and the journey was generally made on horseback. 
At such times the villages through which she passed 
vied with one another to honor her. Arches of 
greenery were erected for her to pass under, 
flowers and wreaths were scattered before her, and 
the villagers turned out in holiday attire to wel- 
come the Queen, and to see her brilliant company. 

Henrietta C. Wright. 



181. 

Can you waken and go down to the lily pond 
just before dawn some July morning? On the 
surface of the broad, smooth pond, among the flat 
green leaves float the great buds, closed tight upon 
their precious treasure. One long, bright beam 
from the sun just rising smiles across the meadow 
and touches the folded buds. They must, indeed, 
smile back in reply; so the thick sheath unfolds, 
and behold ! the whitest, fairest lily-cup floats upon 
the water, and its golden center smiles back to the 
sun with many rays.— Jane Andrews. 
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182. 

I was always fond of visiting new scenes and 
observing strange characters and manners. Even 
when a mere child I began my travels, and made 
many tours of discovery into foreign parts and 
unknown regions of my native town, to the fre- 
quent alarm of my parents. My holiday after- 
noons were spent in rambles about the surround- 
ing country. I made myself familiar with all its 
places famous in history or fable. This rambling 
propensity strengthened with my years. Books 
of voyage and travel became my passion.— Zrvingr, 

183. 

How close, how intimate is the comradeship be- 
tween a man and his favorite horse on a long 
journey! It is a silent friendship, an intercourse 
beyond the need of words. They drink at the same 
wayside springs, and sleep under the same guard- 
ian stars. The master shares his evening meal 
with his hungry companion, and feels the soft, 
moist lips caressing the palm of his hand as they 
close over the morsel of food.— Fan Dyke. 

184. 

Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds 
in the numberless flowers of spring. It waves in 
the branches of the trees and the green blades of 
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grass. It haunts the depths of the earth and sea, 
and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the 
precious stone. And not only these minute ob- 
jects, but the ocean, the mountains, the clouds, the 
heavens, the stars, the rising and setting sun, all 
overflow with heanty.—Channing. 
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